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Profuse analyses are given in tabular form. They reveal the presence of a 
number of inorganic substances, chiefly silicates, alkalis, magnesia, aluminium, 
lime, iron, manganese, sulphuric acid, oxygen, chloride, carbonic acid, etc. 
Oxygen and carbonic acid are absorbed from the atmosphere. On the whole, the 
solid matter is, naturally, more abundantly contained towards the bottom than 
on the surface, owing to the constant renewal of the water above through rain 
in the summer and snow and ice in the winter, which renewal affects but little 
the lower strata. Neither is there any considerable difference between the chemi- 
cal composition of the waters of lakes and that of their immediate affluents. 

We cannot follow the author in the minute details into which he enters regard- 
ing every particular lake. The whole is a most careful and conscientious study 
made with the assistance of the most perfect modern appliances, and if this 
valuable report appears to be more suggestive than conclusive this is due to the 
caution which thorough study of the subject calls for in the author. A. F. B. 

Popular Poetry of the Baloches. By M.Longworth Dames.M.R.A.S. 

Two volumes in one. Pp. xxxix, 204, and 224. David Nutt, London, 1007. 
One gray winter day beside a saline stream in the gravel-plains on the western 
border of Afghanistan the reviewer saw a nomad seated writing in the door of 
his low tent of dark-brown haircloth. "He is a great man, a poet," said the 
attendants. Two weeks later at Seyistan a Baluchi minstrel appeared carrying 
a crude violin. As he played upon its untuned strings, he chanted monotonous 
ballads learned from the mouth of poets like the one seen in the tent, or, perchance, 
handed down for centuries. Everywhere in Baluchistan such minstrels, or "doms," 
are found. Mr. Dames has collected a great number of ballads and other poems 
from them and gives us both the text and the translation in a volume published 
jointly by the Royal Asiatic Society and the Folk-Lore Society. The translations 
appear to be well made. They are not metrical, however, and therefore fail to 
give the true impression of the original. Most of the poems are from the tribes 
living in the northeast corner of Baluchistan near the Indus Valley. They relate 
in part to a thirty-years' struggle between rival tribes in the early part of the 
1 6th century, and in part to later events. Many were written at the time of the 
events described, and are the work of the chiefs who actually performed the 
deeds which are commemorated. In addition to the historical poems, there are 
a number of romantic ballads, religious poems, and love songs, as well as a few 
pages of cradle songs and riddles. Rhyme is rare in the earlier ballads, but 
becomes more common in those written within the last two centuries. The poetic 
form is distinctly Baluchi. Dames finds many traces of Indian and Persian 
influence in the historic and amatory poems, and of Arabic influence in the 
religious compositions; but, on the whole, Baluchi literature appears to be 
indigenous. "As in form, so in substance," says Dames, "Balochi poetry is simple 
and direct in expression, and excels in vivid pictures of life and country, which 
it brings before us without any effort at description on the part of the singer. 
As might be expected in a parched-up land where water is scarce and rain 
seldom falls, the poets delight in describing the vivid thunder storms which 
occasionally visit the mountains and the sudden transformation of the country 
side which follows a fall of rain. The heavy atmosphere laden with dust and 
haze is transformed into one of transparent clearness and inspiriting fresh- 
ness." For example, in the poem of Dosten and Shiren, a pretty ballad of 
faithful lovers, we read, "The storm-clouds have rained upon Konar, on the 
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plains and slopes of Mungachar, on the sweet-smelling hills of Sani. The pools 
are filled to overflowing, the water trembles like the gwan-leaves (the wild 
pistachio), the waves bend like the jointed sugar-cane. The graziers have made 
ready for the march, the owners of sheep and goats, the shepherds, Sahaks's sons. 
The women have tied up their baggage, the camel men have adjusted their 
loads." Most of the poems are full of the life of nomads; and, as is natural 
among such people, cattle-lifting raids are the cause of most of the warlike inci- 
dents described in the poems. Mr. Dames' book is not one that appeals to a 
large number of readers, but to the student of folk-lore and one who would 1 
understand the spirit of nomads it is of great value. E. H. 

Folk Tales from Tibet, with Illustrations by a Tibetan Artist and 
Some Verses from Tibetan Love-Songs. Collected and Trans- 
lated by Capt. W. F. Connor, CLE. viii, 176, 1 Photogravure and 12 
Coloured Plates. London, Hurst & Blackett, 19 :6. 

Captain Connor spent two years in Tibet, at Gyantse, Lhasa, and elsewhere, 
serving part of the time as secretary and interpreter of Colonel Younghusband's 
political Mission to Lhasa. He succeeded to an extraordinary degree in winning 
the confidence of the Tibetans, who naturally were not disposed to be com- 
municative to armed invaders. "But," as he says in the preface to his book, 
"patience, and the growth of kindly feelngs on both sides, helped me to some 
extent to overcome the shyness and reluctance of the simple folks who have 
supplied me with my material ; and, as time went on, I was able to coax a story 
from many unlikely sources. Village headmen, monks, servants, local govern- 
ment officials, peasants, traders — these and many others have contributed to my 
store. Shyly and haltingly at starting, with many bashful apologies and dis- 
claimers, the story-teller will begin his tale. But a Tibetan audience is one of 
the best imaginable, and their open sympathy and appreciation soon melt the 
frosts of reserve, and the words flow freely. Presently all sense of constraint is 
lost, and I have known a story interrupted for ten minutes at a time by the 
uncontrollable merriment aroused by some comic incident." This quotation and 
the tales which follow it admirably illustrate the child-like simplicity and good- 
humour of the unsophisticated Tibetan in spite of what are usually deemed 
unpropitious surroundings. The Tibetans are gross, too, but Capt. Connor has 
omitted stories dealing with this side of their character. The tales have been 
translated very simply, with no attempt at rhetorical effect. The happy result is 
that the reader is tempted to read tale after tale. Of course the chief interest is 
ethnographic, but there is a geographic basis for each story. The sheep, goat, 
wolf, hare, frog, c«ow and wild ass figure as distinctly Tibetan animals, while 
the lion, tiger, monkey and serpent have been imported from India. In many of 
the tales one feels a strong local flavour. For instance, number seven, where the 
hare — always clever — helps the wild ass to outwit and shake the wolf and fox; 
brings to mind the broad, treeless uplands — grassy in the flat, open valleys, but 
bare and sterile where low rounded mountains rise above the limit of vegetation. 
Again, where else in all the world outside the lofty treeless plateau of Central 
Asia would it be said that armies of -mice agreed to help the king if he would 
furnish them with cakes of dried yak's dung — the common fuel at the country — 
on which the little creatures could sail across the river to gnaw the enemies' bow- 
strings? In almost every chapter one meets with nomads or with professional 



